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aeroplane flight. His alluring Utopian speculation is only redeemed 
from absurdity at some points by the retention in most unorthodox 
socialistic fashion, of many details of present society. Indeed 
these details taken from present society are sometimes the most 
attractive features in his picture. 

Both within and without the Marxian groups the moderating 
tendencies are working. This book is another evidence that social- 
ist doctrine is becoming and must become less vague and fanciful as 
it appeals to wider circles. This is at once the most readable, the 
most sensible and the least socialistic of recent socialist works. 
Indeed, one might almost say that little more than a touch of Uto- 
pianism need be added to a practical social reformer to make him 
such a socialist as Mr. Wells describes; and but little of illusion and 
of unproved assertion need be omitted from this book to make it a 
good tract for social reformers who are enlightened individualists. 

Cornell University. Frank A. Fetter. 

Robert Owen. A Biography. By Frank Podmore. 2 vols. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1907. Pp. xv, xii, 688. 

$6 net). 

This is the first account of the life of Owen, at once full and 
unbiased, to apear in English. Of the biographies of Owen which 
have been put forth in English since the appearance of his own 
fragmentary account in 1857, 1 Sargant's 2 is lacking in perspective 
and obviously intended as a refutation of Owen's views, Lloyd 
Jones' 3 is the work of an ardent sympathizer, Booth's 4 is short and 
laudatory, and Packard's, 5 published anonymously, is also unim- 
portant. The dearth of satisfactory biographical studies of Owen 
was not the only justification for the present work. Owen's cor- 
respondence for the period between 1822, the year at which his 
autobiography breaks off, and his death in 1858, has recently been 

1 The Life of Robert Owen. Written by himself. London, 1857 

2 William Lucas Sargant, Robert Owen and His Social Philosophy. London, 
1860. 

8 Lloyd Jones, The Life, Times and'Labours of Robert Owen. London, 1890. 
* Arthur John Booth, Robert Owen. The Founder of Socialism in England. 
London, 1869. 

6 Life of Robert Owen. Philadelphia, 1866. 
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recovered after having been lost from sight for over a generation, 
and is now in the custody of the Cooperative Union at Manchester. 
The author has had access to this collection and draws freely upon 
its contents in his second volume. 

Mr. Podmore's distinction as a writer has been won in the field 
of spiritualism and psychical research, and his primary interest in 
his subject is not economic. Consequently the work he has given 
us is an objective narrative of the life of Robert Owen the man, 
rather than a study of Owen the socialist. He makes no attempt to 
find for Owen his proper place among socialist writers, or to com- 
pare his plans of social and economic reconstruction with those of 
other Utopians. Nor does he undertake to analyze Owen 's eco- 
nomic theories in relation to the circumstances of his time, as the 
Webbs have done. This phase of his subject's mental activity is 
dismissed with the remarks that "Owen's socialism was, like his 
life, founded on benevolence," and "to discuss his schemes seriously 
from the standpoint of mundane economics would be as futile as to 
attempt to appraise the value of soap-bubbles as building material." 
This attitude of non-appraisement from the economic stand- 
point is maintained throughout. The account of Owen 's various 
attempts to put his theories into practice is free from criticism 
or apology for either plan or execution. Simple description is the 
rule, description made vivid, interesting, and objective bythe incor- 
poration of the language of unprejudiced contemporary observers. 

The real contribution made to our knowledge of Owen is to be 
found in the second volume. The first volume deals with Owen 's 
life up to 1822, the period covered by his Autobiography, and with 
the New Harmony experiment, which has been separately treated 
by Lockwood. 1 The second volume profits by the access which 
Mr. Podmore has had to Owen's correspondence. His relations 
with and attitude towards the various schemes of change with 
which he was connected appear here in a new light. It is clearly 
shown that he participated but slightly in the direct administra- 
tion of such projects as the Labour Exchanges, the societies for 
cooperative production, and the agricultural colony at Queenwood. 
The Labour Exchanges and the cooperative societies never received 
his whole-souled support. He regarded them as no more than pre- 

1 George Browning Lockwood, The New Harmony Communities. Marion, 
1902. 
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paratory measures, as stepping-stones, only, to communistic soci- 
eties. It was his plan, too, to convert the trade unions into such 
communities, and his withdrawal from the trade union councils in 
1834 was not, as has been supposed, a desertion of the unionists on 
his part, but a rejection of his plans and advice by the unionists. 

Mr. Podmore's narrative, except for a rather severe handling of 
the spiritualistic mediums under whose influence Owen came in his 
last years, is free from critical comment. His critcisms and appre- 
ciations are reserved for his final chapter. The estimate which he 
forms of Owen's character, work and influence is wholly in keeping 
with the facts of his life as presented in the narrative. He was not 
a great social reformer, for he accomplished no great reform, nor 
did he originate any great reform ideas. The only reforms directly 
due to his action were those he introduced in his factories at New 
Lanark, and though these accomplished much actual local good and 
had a far-reaching influence, the ideas he put into practice were 
borrowed. He rendered noble service, too, in arousing a demand 
for factory legislation, and gave an undoubted impetus to the 
beginnings which led finally to the passage of the factory act of 
1819. He had quit the fight, however, long beforeit was won. But 
he was a prophet, says Podmore, "a prophet of the tradition of 
Rousseau; his gospel the essential goodness of human nature." His 
influence on the great reform movements of the nineteenth century, 
though indirect, was large. Chartists, cooperators, and trade-union- 
ists were inspired by his teachings and buoyed up by his simple 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the industrious masses. Men who 
had been his disciples and had fallen away from him, repelled by 
the haziness of his creed and his refusal to adopt compromise 
measures, became leaders in these more practical movements, 
and carried with them the influence of his kindliness, benevolence 
and optimism. Thus he aided reform as a dreamer rather than 
as a doer, as a preacher of ideals rather than as an accomplisher of 
results. 

Refreshing objectivity, an interesting style, and a real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the important facts of Owen 's life are the 
merits of Mr. Podmore's work. Its desirability is increased by the 
attractive form in which it is published. No doubt an analytical 
and critical study of Owen's socialism would add greatly to its 
value, but to present such a study has been no part of the author's 
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plan. What he has done has been done well and has made what 
remains to be done easier of execution. 

David A. McCabe. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Limit of Wealth. By Alfred L. Hutchinson. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1907. Pp. xiii, 285. $1.25). 

Here is a Utopia of the future, being the report of an imaginary 
committee from Eurasia visiting the United States in 1942 A.D. 
The object of the committee is to study the principles of govern- 
ment which, after their adoption in 1913, had made the nation 
phenomenally prosperous and happy. 

This magic policy was "the limit of wealth;" i.e., a man might 
accumulate any amount of wealth, but might bequeath only a lim- 
ited amount to his family, the rest going to the people. The large 
public revenue supposed to result was expended for good roads, 
coast defenses, improved charities, state insurance, and education. 
Mines, railroads and banks (excepting savings banks) were left to 
private management, but were strictly regulated. Numerous 
other changes were made, but throughout the aim was to retain, 
stimulate, and regulate private enterprise. 

Under this regime the race question was solved (though just how 
is not clear), crime, poverty and every other evil vanished, and a 
magical prosperity resulted. The book is a fanciful and optimistic 
anticipation of the benefits from inheritance taxation carried to 
its extreme limit, and of state control in industry. It is incredible 
in many features, but as a whole perhaps more convincing than 
those state romances which assume a reversal instead of a develop- 
ment of present tendencies. 

Cornell University. R. Peitchabd. 

Folkways. A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, Man- 
ners, Customs, Mores, and Morals. By William Graham 
Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1907. Pp. iv, 692. 

$3). 

"Need was the first experience, and it was followed at once by a 
blundering effort to satisfy it." In these words Professor Sumner 



